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solemn grandeur, wholly unexpected, and such 
as we had never seen; and the associations 
which at the moment rushed upon our minds 
were almost overwhelming. As we went on 
new points of interest were continually open- 
ing to our view. On the left of Horeb, a deep 
and narrow valley runs up south-southeast, be- 
tween lofty walls of rock, as if in continuation 
of the southeast corner of the plain. In this 
valley, at the distance of near a mile from the 
plain, stands the convent, and the deep ver- 
dure of its fruit trees and cypresses is seen as 
the traveller approaches—an oasis of beauty 
amid scenes of the sternest desolation. At the 
southwest corner of the plain the cliffs also 
retreat, and form a recess or open plain west- 
ward for some distance. From this recess there 
runs up a similar narrow valley on the west of 
Horeb, called el-Leja, parallel to that in which 
the convent stands, and in it is the deserted 
convent el-Arbain, with a garden of olive and 
other fruit trees not visible from the plain. A 
third garden lies at the mouth of el-Leja, and a 
fourth further west in the recess just mentioned. 
The whole plain is called Wady er-Rahah, and 
the valley of the convent is known to the Arabs 
as Wady Shu’eib, that is, the vale of Jethro. 
Still advancing, the front of Horeb rose like a 
wall before us, and one can approach quite to 
the foot and touch the mount. Directly before 
its base is the deep bed of a torrent, by which 
in the rainy season the waters of el-Leja and 
the mountains around the recess pass down 
eastward across the plain, forming the com- 
mencement of Wady esh-Sheikh, which then 
issues by an opening through the cliffs of the 
eastern mountain—a fine broad valley, afford- 
ing the only easy access to the plain and con- 
vent. As we crossed the plain, our feelings 
were strongly affected at finding here so unex- 
pectedly a spot so entirely adapted to the Scrip- 
tural account of the giving of the law. No 
traveller has descrived this plain, nor even 
mentioned it except in a slight and general 
manner, probably because the most have reach- 
ed the convent by another route without passing 
over it, and perhaps too because neither the 
highest point of Sinai (now called Jebel Misa) 
nor the still loftier summit of St. Catharine is 
visible from any part of it. 
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For *‘ The Friend.” 


Biblical Researches in Palestine, Mount 
Sinai and Arabia Petrea. By Epvwarp 
Ropinson. 


(Continued from page 99.) 


«¢ Tt was 33 o’clock when we reached the top, 
from which the convent was said to be one 
hour distant; but we found it two, as did also 
Burckhardt. Descending a little into a small 
Wady which has its head here, and runs off 
through a cleft in the western mountains ap- 
parently to Wady Rudhwah, we soon began 
to ascend again gradually on a course southeast 
by south, passing by a small spring of good 
water, beyond which the valley opens by de- 
. and its bottom “becomes less uneven. 

ere the interior and loftier peaks of the great 
circle of Sinai began to open upon us—black, 
rugged, desolate summits ; and as we advanced, 
the dark and frowning front of Sinai itself (the 
present Horeb of the Monks) began to appear. 
We were still gradually ascending, and the 
valley gradually opening; but as yet all was a 
naked desert. Afterwards a few shrubs were 
sprinkled round about, and a small encampment 
of black tents was seen on our right, with 
camels and goats browsing, and a few donkies 
belonging to the convent. ‘The scenery through 
which we had now passed, reminded me 
strongly of the mountains around the Mer de 
Glace in Switzerland. I had never seen a spot 
more wild and desolate. 

‘‘As we advanced the valley still opened 
wider and wider, with a gentle ascent, and 
became full of shrubs and tufts of herbs, shut 
in on each side by lofty granite ridges, with 
rugged, shattered peaks a thousand feet high, 
while the face of Horeb rose directly before us. 
Both my companion and myself involuntarily 
exclaimed, ‘ Here is room enough for a large 
encampment!’ Reaching the top of the ascent, 
or water-shed, a fine broad plain lay before us, 
sloping down gently woul the south-south- 
east, enclosed by rugged and venerable moun- 
tains of dark granite, stern, naked, splintered 
peaks and ridges of indescribable grandeur, and 
terminated at the distance of more than a mile 
by the bold and awful front of Horeb, rising 
perpendicularly in frowning majesty, from 1200 
to 1500 feet in height. It was a scene of 





















































SEVENTH DAY, FIRST MONTH, 1, 1842. 


** As we approached the mountain, our head | 
Arab, Besharah, became evidently quite ex- 
cited. He prayed that our pilgrimage might 
be accepted, and bring rain, and with great 
eavnestness besought, that when we ascended | brought, with coffee and date-brandy: and the 
the mountain, we would open a certain window | good Monks wondered when we declined the 
in the chapel there, towards the south, which | latter. Supper was prepared in an adjoining 
he said would certainly cause rain to fall. He) room, chiefly of eggs and rice, with olives and 
also entreated, almost with tears, that we would | coarse bread: the superior making many apo- 
induce the Monks to have compassion on the | logies for not giving us better fare, inasmuch as 
people, and say prayers, as they ought to do/ it was now lent, and also very difficult to obtain 
for rain. When told that God alone could send 
rain, and they should look to him for it, he 








wo. 14. 
replied, ‘ Yes, but the Monks have the book of 
prayer for it; do persuade them to use it as 
they ought.” There was an earnesiness in his 
manner which was very affecting, but cannot 
be described. Just after crossing Wady esh- 
Sheikh, we passed at the mouth of Wady 
Shu’eib, a burial ground much venerated by 
the Arabs. Here Besharah repeated a few 
words of prayer; the first time we had known 
him or any of our Arabs pray since leaving 
Cairo. 

“From the Wady esh-Sheikh to the con- 
vent is a distance of twenty-five minutes, by a 
difficult path along the rocky bed of the narrow 
valley. We had come on in advance of the 
loaded camels, and reached the convent at 54 
o’clock. Under the entrance were many Arabs 
in high clamour, serfs of the convent, who 
were receiving a distribution of some kind of 
pce from above ; we did not learn what. 

he only regular entrance 2° present is by a 
door nearly thirty feet (or more exactly twenty- 
eight feet nine inches) from the ground; the 
great door having been walled up for more than 
a century. On making known our arrival, a 
cord was let down with a demand for our let- 
ters, and we sent up the one we had received 
from the branch-convent in Cairo. This proving 
satisfactory, a rope was let down for us; in 
which seating ourselves, we were hoisted up 
one by one by a windlass within to the level of 
the door, and then pulled in by hand. The 
superior himself, a mild-looking old man, with 
a long white beard, received us with an em- 
brace and a kiss, and conducted us to the 
stranger’s rooms. While these were preparing, 
we seated ourselves in the adjacent piazza, 
upon antique chairs of various forms, which 
have doubtless come down through many cen- 
turies; and had a few moments of quiet to 
ourselves, in which to collect our thoughts. I 
was affected by the strangeness and overpow- 
ering grandeur of the scenes around us; and it 
was for some time difficult to realise, that we 
were now actually within the very precincts of 
that Sinai, on which, from the earliest child- 
hood, I had thought and read with so much 
wonder. Yet, when at length the impression 
came with its full foree upon my mind, although 
not given to the melting mood, I could not re- 
frain from bursting into tears. 

“« We were soon put in possession of our 
rooms, and greeted with kindness by the 
Monks and attendants. Almonds were now 


camels to bring grain and provisions from Tir 
and elsewhere. Indeed such had been the lack 
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of rain for several years, and especially the 
present season, that all food and pasturage was 
dried up; and camels were dying of famine in 
great numbers. 

‘The rooms we occupied were small and 
tolerably neat; the floor was covered with 
carpets which had once been handsome, though 
now well worn, and a low divan was raised 
along three sides of the room, which served as 
a seat by —s and a place to spread our beds 
at night. Here all travellers have lodged who 
have visited the convent for many generations ; 


but they have left no memorials behind, except 


in recent years. Father Neophytus, the supe- 
rior, came to us again after supper; and as my 
companion could speak modern Greek with 
some fluency, we found peculiar favour in the 
eyes of the good old man, to whom the Arabic 
was almost an unknown tongue. 

** March 24th.— We found enough to do for 
this day in writing up our journals, and exam- 
ining the vicinity of the convent. 

“ The valley of Shu’eib runs up from the 
plain southeast by south, amd forms a cul de 
sac, being terminated not far beyond the con- 
vent by a mountain less lofiy and steep, over 
which a pass leads towards Shurm, on the 
coast of the eastern gulf. ‘The valley is so 
narrow at the bottom, that while the eastern 
wall of the convent runs along the water-course, 
the main body of the building stands on the 
slope of the western mountain, so that the 
western wall stands considerably higher than 
the eastern. The mountains on either side 
tower to the height of a thousand feet above the 
valley. 

** The convent is quadrangular, 245 French 
feet by 204, enclosed by high walls, built of 
granite blocks, of which there is no lack here, 
and strengthened with small towers in various 
parts; in one or two of which there are small 
cannon. ‘The space enclosed within the walls 
is cut up into a number of small courts, by 
various ranges of buildings running in all direc- 
tions, forming quite a labyrinth of narrow 
winding passages, ascending and descending. 
Some of the little courts are ornamented with 
a cypress or other small trees, and beds of 
flowers and vegetables ; while many vines run 
along the sides of the buildings. Every thing 
is irregular but neat, and all bears the marks of 
high antiquity, being apparently the patch- 
work of various by-gone centuries. 

«The garden joins the convent on the north, 
extending for some distance down the valley, 
and is in like manner enclosed with high walls, 
which, however, it would not be very difficult 
to scale. In the course of the morning the 
superior invited us to walk through it, showing 
us the way himself along a dark and partly 
subterranean passage under the northern wall 
of the convent. This is closed by an iron door, 
now left open all day for the free ingress and 
egress of the inmates and visitors. The garden, 
like the convent, lies along the slope of the 
western mountain, and is formed into several 
terraces, planted with fruit trees. At its south- 
east corner, near the high entrance, the wall is 
mounted on the inside by a stile, with a ladder 
to let down outside, forming a way of entrance 
to the garden and convent. By this way ladies 


are introduced, when they happen to wander | 
as travellers into this solitary region. The, 

























garden was now suffering from drought ; but | 


it looked beautifully verdant in contrast with 
the stern desolation that reigns all around. 
Besides the tall dark eypresses which are seen 
from afar, it contains mostly fruit trees, few 
vegetables being at present cultivated in it. 
indeed the number and variety of fruit trees is 
surprising, and testifies to the fine temperature 
and vivifying power of the climate, provided 
there be a supply of water. ‘The almond trees 
are very large, and like the apple trees, were 
now in full bloom, or rather were already in 
the wane. There are also pears, pomegranates, 
figs, quinces, mulberries, olives, and many 
vines, besides other trees and shrubs in great 
variety. ‘The fruit produced is said to be ex- 
cellent. ‘The Arabs are now on good terms 
with the Monks, and do not rob the gardens; 
but the long want of rain had made them less 
productive. ‘This garden, although under the 
immediate care of the Monks, is not well kept, 
and has nothing ornamental about it, nor is it 
well irrigated. Still it is a gem in the desert. 

«In the afternvon we went out through the 
garden to examine more putticularly the plain 
which we had crossed yesterday. ‘Taking our 
station on the highest part of the plain, and 
looking towards the convent, we had on the 
left, or northeast of the plain, the long and high 
mountain called Jebel el-Fureia, with table- 
land on the top and pasturage for camels. It 
extends northward along the pass by which we 
ascended, and southwards to Wady Sheikh, at 
the southeast corner of the plain. South of 
this Wady, the mountain which overhangs the 
convent on the east, is called Jebel ed-Deir, 
and also Mountain of the Cross. The moun- 
tain on the West of the pass is called Jebel es- 
Seru or es-Surey; but south of the clift run- 
ning down to Wady Rudhwah, it takes for a 
time the name of Sulsul Zeit, and then at its 
southern end near the recess, that of el-Gubsheh. 
The western side of the plain is quite irregu- 
lar, from the spurs and points of the mountain 
which jut out into it. On the west of the re- 
cess is Jebel el-Humr, and then more to the 
south, and further back lies the lofty summit 


of Jebel Katherin, or St. Catherine. 


‘The name of Sinai is now given by the 
Christians in a general way to this whole 
cluster of mountains ; but in its stricter sense, 
is applied only to the ridge lying between the 
two parallel valleys Shu’eib and el-Leja. It is 
the northern end of this ridge which rises so 
boldly and majestically from the southern ex- 
tremity of the plain, and this northern part is 
now called by the Christians Horeb; but the 
Bedawin do not appear to know that name. 
From this front the high ridge extends back 
southeast by south for nearly or quite three 
miles, where it terminates in the higher peak 
of Jebel Misa, which has commonly been re- 
garded as the summit of Sinai, the place where 
the law was given. 

“The Arabs of the present day have no 
other name for the whole cluster of mountains 
than Jebel et-Tir. It is possible that they may 
sometimes add the word Sina (Tar Sina) by 
way of distinction; but this certainly is not 
usual. 

‘* We measured across the plain where we 
stood, and found the breadth to be at that point 
2700 feet, though in some parts it is wider. 


distance to the base of Horeb was 7000 


feet, The northern slope of the plain, north 
of where we stood, we judged to be somewhat 
less than one mile in length, by one third of g 
mile in breadth. We may therefore fairly esti- 
mate the whole plain at two geographical miles 
long, and ranging in breadth from one third to 
two thirds of a mile. This space is nearly 
doubled by the recess so often mentioned on 
the west, and by the broad and open area of 
Wady Sheikh on the east, which issues at 
right angles to the plain, and is equally in 
view of the front and summit of the present 
Horeb. 

‘*'The examination of this afternoon convinced 
us that here was space enough to satisfy all the 
requisitions of the Scriptural narrative, so far 
as it relates to the assembling of the congrega- 
tion to receive the law. Here too one can see 
the fitness of the injunction, to set bounds 
around the mount, that neither man nor beast 
might approach too near. The encampment 
before the mount, as has been before suggested, 
might not improbably include only the head- 
quarters of Moses and the elders, and of a 
portion of the people, while the remainder, 
with their flocks, were scattered among the 
adjacent valleys. 

“* March 25th.—Having expressed a desire 
to attend the service in the great church this 
morning, we were welcomed to it, with the 
remark, that this was something unusual with 
travellers. We had already been invited to 
breakfast afterwards with the fraternity in the 
refectory. The service commenced in the 
church at 7 o’clock, and continued 13 hours. 
It was simple, dignified and solemn, consisting 
in great part in the reaning of the gospels, with 
the touching responses and chants of the Greek 
ritual. The associations of Sinai came strongly 
in aid of the calm and holy influence of the ser- 
vice, and every thing tended to awaken in the 
breast feelings of veneration and devotion. 
The antique yet simple grandeur of the church 
is also imposing. ‘The Monks seemed each 
to have his own particular seat or stall, and 
two very old men struck me in particular, who 
chanted the responses and Kirie éléison with 
great simplicity and apparent fervour. Just at 
the close of the service, Father Neophytus, as 
a mark of special favour, called us of his own 
accord into the sacristy, and showed us the 
relics of St. Catharine, whose body the Monks 
suppose to have been transported by angela 
from Alexandria to the summit of the moun- 
tain which now beare her name. The relics 
consist of a skull and hand, set in gold, and 
embossed with jewels. 

‘+ We now repaired to the refectory, and were 
seated at the long table next below the priests; 
the lay brethren and pilgrims taking their seats 
still further down. ‘The table was neat, and 
without a cloth; some of the larger vessels 
were of tinned copper ; but the plates, spoons, 
basins, mugs, and porringers for drinking, were 
all of pewter. An orange and half a lemon la 
by each plate, with a portion of coarse bread. 
After a grace, a large basin of soup or stew, 
made of herbs, and a species of | shell-fish 
was set on, from which each helped himself at 
will. This, with a few plates of olives, and 
raw beans soaked in water till they sprout, 


formed the whole repast. The good Monks 
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eee (cir ; : ; 

i ish; and some of the|my eyes towards the speaker, who was gaily | the ornamented admirer of this fraudulent inge- 
— — — their plates with the deisod, with a gold chain across his bosom, | nuity. 
aaa of these tid-bits in drawers beneath|and a showy ring on the little finger of each Now, excellent as this was pronounced to be, 
the table During the meal, a young Monk or| hand. ‘ That’s an excellent idea !’’ said he | it was nothing less than impudence, deceit, and 
deacon, whom we had met with on the way, | again, just at the moment that I lifted up my dishonesty. 
read from a small pulpit a sermon or homily in| head, and I then felt a desire to catch one or} “* Well,” thinks I, «if Old Humphrey has 
modern Greek in praise of Chrysostom. On/two of the many “ excellent ideas” that were | not had quite enough ‘ excellent ideas’ for one 
rising from the table, a taper was lighted on a — around me. _ | day it is a pity;”” so drinking up the last drop 
small table at the head of the room, around hat a poor, perishing world is this, | that was left at the bottom of my coffee-cup, I 
which all gathered, and a prayer was said over | whether we consider it as an abiding place, or| closed my book, and walked away, musing on 
a piece of bread and a very small cup of wine. | with respect to the fulfilment of those hopes | the weakness, the folly, the heartlessness, and 
These were then carried around to all standing,| which are continually rising in our restless | immorality of the world. 
every one (including ourselves) breaking off aj hearts! Every day presents us with proofs that} © When a man picks up stones in good earnest 
morsel of & bread and tasting the wine. This| this is not “ our rest,’’ and every hour brings/| to throw at his neighbour’s windows, he may 
was explained to us as a sort of love-feast, a| forth enough to convince us, that our earthly very soon break a great many panes ; and, in 
mere symbol of the enjoyment of wine, of|hopes, like bubbles on the running stream, | like manner, when he sets about finding fault 
which the Monks are not permitted by their] only glitter one moment to burst into empty | with those around him, he is never long at a 
rulers to drink. After this, on leaving the| nothingness in the next. How often are we|loss for something to find fault with. 1 soon 
room, each one received separately the bene-| expecting much from sources that yield but|made out a long catalogue, not of “ ideas” 
diction of the superior; and we all retired to/ little ! only, but of plans and undertakings, which, 
the adjacent ancient piazza, where coffee was} There may or may not be wisdom in thus | though considered “ excellent” by thousands 
handed round ; the deacon following, and con-| indulging in a passing reflection, when re-|of people, are weak, worthless, and wicked. 
tinuing his reading the whole time. There/| lating a common-place oceurrence ; but it is a| It was truly astonishing how clearly I saw the 
was a simplicity and seriousness during the| habit of mine; and Old Humphrey cannot| errors of others, how sagely I reflected on the 
whole repast, and its accompaniments, which} see, hear, read, write, or converse, without | matter, and how eloquently I reproved the fol- 
were quite pleasing. now and then throwing in a passing reflec-| lies and frailties of mankind. 

«* Back of the altar in the church, we were} tion. At last it occurred to me, that it might not 
now shown the place where the burning bush} Well, as I said, I was on the look-out for|be amiss, after going abroad so much, to 
is said to have stood, now regarded as the most|‘ excellent ideas.” ‘These are not, certainly,|come a little nearer home; for perhaps | 
holy spot in the peninsula; and as Moses put| very often to be met with, and you may as well | might find in my own head and heart some 
off his shoes in order to approach it, so all who | expect to see pine-apples on blackberry bushes, | ‘* excellent ideas,” and admirable undertakings, 
now visit it must do the same. The spot is|as to hear “ excellent ideas” from the thought-| not a whit more valuable than those of my 
covered with silver, and the whole area richly |less and the vain: but the old proverb says, | neighbours. 
carpeted. “It never rains but it pours ;’’ and however; What an ignorant, vain, presumptuous, and 

The library is another quarter of the con-|scarce “ excellent ideas” may be in general, | inconsistent being is man! How much he 
vent, in a room furnished with shutters, which, | yet if I might judge by the exclamations that | knows of others, how little of himself! How 
like the door, are very rarely opened. The|reached me, I was in a fair way of falling in| quick is he to condemn the faults of his fellow- 
printed books are mostly in Greek, and very | with a profusion of them. sinners, and how slow to amend his own! I 
eid; the library being rich in Incunabula, but} ‘Though I appeared to pore over my book, | had worked oy up to a pitch of virtuous 
possessing very few modern books, except} my ears, were wide open to what was going | indignation ; I had arraigned others of manifold 
some copies of the Scriptures from the British | on at the other end of the room. misdemeanors, and performed the offices of 
and Foreign Bible Society, presented by a mis-| The conversation was on the subject of|jury and judge to my own satisfaction, dis- 
sionary. ‘These rest here now in the same un-| cigars, and one of the party thought it would | posing of every case as I thought proper. You 
disturbed repose which the Aldine Septuagint} be no bad thing to take one to church with him| may be sure that I felt a little high-minded ; 
has enjoyed for centuries. I made an estimate | the next time he went there. but when I brought up Old Humphrey himself 
of the whole number of books, and found them} « That’s an excellent idea!” exclaimed the| to the bar, I was soon humbled even to the 
to be about 1500 volumes. The library is| one in the gold chain. dust. 
utterly neglected ; private reading forming no} ‘The excellency of this idea did not at all| ‘It’s bad enough,” said I, * when the young 
- of the duties or pleasures of these. worthy | strike me; on the contrary, it seemed to me to| aet a foolish part, thinking that ‘ excellent,’ 
athers.”’ be thoughtless, silly, and profane. 1, how-| which is unworthy, and pursuing folly instead 

ever, still kept my ears open. of wisdom: but what excuse has he whose 

“ Tom,” said one of them soon after, “ what | hairs are gray, who has had the experience of 
do you think? in passing by the blind Seoteh-|a lengthened life to assist him, and who has 
man at the Regent’s Park, 1 dropped a pebble| long taken upon him to instruct others in the 
stone into his hat: ‘Thank you,’ said the| way they should go? What excuse has such 
old fellow, who thought he had got a capital|an one as Old Humphrey to offer, when the 
catch.” light, hollow, frothy things of time are esti- 

“An excellent idea!” again cried out the| mated by him as ‘ very excellent,’ and pur- 
one with the gold chain. sued with more ardour than the things of eter- 

The excellency of this idea was quite as| nity?” 
indistinct to me as the former one. I thought} Of all ploughing and harrowing, the plough- 
both the idea and the act were mean, wanton, | ing and harrowing of our own hearts is the 
and cruel ; but the conversation changed. hardest work, and I think I may add, it pre- 

“How did you manage, Ned, with your| pares for the richest harvest. | felt determined 
watch ?”” asked one. to give myself no quarter. I had been fierce 

“ Oh,” replied he who was addressed, ‘‘ | as a lion in my attack, but was tame as a lamb 

aded the watchmaker that it had a gold| when obliged to defend myself; and after half 

ey to it when I left it with him, a keepsake, | an hour’s rigid examination of my own heart, 
that I would not have parted with for double| you might have trodden on the toes of Old 
‘its value; and so he was glad enough to get} Humphrey without his reproaching you; so 
off without charging me any thing for the new | much was he humbled in his own estimation. 
ing.” It may be that you also have been pluming 
yourself on some “excellent ideas,” which 
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(To be continued.) 
— 


\From Old Humphrey's Observations. 
ON EXCELLENT IDEAS. 


It was in the summer that I was sitting at a 
table by myself, in the corner of a public cof- 
fee-room, pondering on the pages of a book 
which an old friend had just lent me, now and 
then taking a sip of coffee, and occasionally | 
easting a glance at the flickering gas-light, 
which fi within a few feet of the table. 

There were several well-dressed young men 
at the opposite end of the room, e in} 
conversation, but so deeply occupied was I 
with my book, and my own spendin that 
most likely not a word of all they said would 
have distinctly reached me, had it not been for 
an exclamation, in which one of them fre- 
quently indulged. Searcely five minutes ela 
be his crying out, “ That’s an excellent 
idea |” 


After hearing this several times, I directed|  « An excellent idea!” once more exclaimed 
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will no more bear the test of Christian con-|of course had but few. When they returned 
sideration than some of mine. If it be su, try, | home, the one had a full basket, but then it was 
at least, to avoid bitterness, and to manifest a|only a basket full of trumpery, not worth a! 
forbearing spirit towards an offending brother. |tenth part so much as the smallest diamond | 
If we have both erred, Jet us both try to amend | the other had obtained. Grown-up people may 
together ; for however *‘ excellent” oar “ideas” | learn something from these children. If I had 
may be, one practical illustration of the Chris- | acted like the prudent little South American, | 
tian principle of forbearance and charity will|should now have something in my bag worth 
be worth them all. looking at, instead of a heap of things that I 

anms jones put behind the fire without grieving after 

them. 

ee You may not be fond of sketching with your 
| pen, but that does not matter; whatever you do, 
There are many things in the world that ap-|do it well, and then it will not be trumpery. 


For “ The Friend,” 


RELIGION, 


How beautiful, Religion! on the mountains are thy 
feet ! 

When thou comest in thy loveliness, the Christian sou] 
to greet; 

For well he knows thy presence will his happiness in. 
crease, 

That thy ways are ways of pleasantness, and all thy 
paths are peace. 


With thee the rough ascent becomes the smooth and 
gentle slope, 

When thou wakest, in his rock-bound heart, the gush. 
ing springs ot hope; 

And thou pointest to the mountain top his ardour to 












From the same. 


pear too bad to keep, and too good to throw | You may never live in South America; never Whete'he may rest, thet summit gained, in happiness 
away. You must know, that l am very fond,| mind that, for there are diamonds to be had and peace. ; ; 


in a leisure moment, of sketching with my pen | here as well as there. 

on paper, any thing that comes into my head.| Some people add unto the number of their 
At one time it is a man; at another, a house; | books by little and little, until the heap is a 
sometimes it is a tree, and sometimes a tiger. | great one; but if you give yourself the trouble head; — ae 

It amuses me, it relieves my mind, it is like|to examine them, they are of a bad quality,|Come pour into my sinking heart, thy balmy oil and 
unstringing the bow, and thereby rendering it| they are good for little or nothing. Now, aj 44 apen df eanselesten, cht ‘to thet tending talte: 
the more serviceable when strung again. Now, | good book is a diamond; get a good book 

these sketches, or etchings, or whatever they|then when you can, whether you are seven 


Oh! ‘now, when my horizon is dark with fear and 


And doubts, and deep unxietics, oppress my aching 


Ere yet is reach’d that summit, which my journeyings 


may be called, are often of the character just 
spoken of—too bad to set any value on them, 
aud too good to destroy. I have therefore set 
up what I call a “ trumpery bag,”’ and into this 
bag I put such things as I have described. 

You may smile at the thought of Old Hum- 
phrey being employed in so trifling an occupa- 
tion as that of scrawling and scratching with 
his pen on paper; but, remember, this is only 
done in his seasons of leisure, when he is 
weary with more important pursuits, and needs 
a change of employment. There are worse 
occupations in idle hours than sketching with 
a pen. 

It is astonishing how much a little, added to 
a little, for a length of time, will amount to. 
The bag at one time contained but very little, 
but it is now full; so full, that there is a diffi- 
culty in putting any more into it. There are 
rude sketches of heads, flowers, ships, and 
wild beasts; old houses, prisons, birds, coaches, 
and outlines of such odd singular characters as 
I may have met in the course of the day; with 
= of different orders of architecture, house- 

old furniture, and a hundred nondescript kinds 
of things, so that the bag is now a very plea- 
sant source of amusement to those who are fond 
of such things. 

But it is not on account of what the bag con- 
tains, nor of the amusement it may supply, 
that I speak of it. No; it is to set in a clear 
light a lesson that I want to impress on your 
minds. 

The lesson is this—that if by adding little to 
little, in course of time, such a great heap of 
trumpery has been obtained, by adding little to 
little of better things, a great deal of what is 
valuable may be obtained. Now, if you will 
act upon this principle, depend upon it, you 
will be a great gainer. There is but little to 
be got in heaping up waste paper, but much 
may be got in heaping up treasures worth pre- 
serving. 

Where was it that I read of two little girls 
in South America, who went out one morning, 
each with a little basket on her arm? The one 
amused herself with picking up pretty little 
stones, but the other was more particular; she 
put into her basket nothing but diamonds, and 


years old, or seventy, for its contents may be 
very valuable to you, when diamonds shall be 
as dust in your estimation. 

Try also to lay up good principles in your 
heart as well as good books on your shelves; 
principles that will preserve you through time, 
and prepare you for eternity. What is all the 
trumpery in the world to be compared with 
them? 

Lastly, add to your wisdom; for laying up 
folly will be laying up trumpery indeed. Get 
a knowledge of your own hearts, and learn to 
know Him, whom to know is eternal life. 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom ; a good understanding have all they that 
keep his commandments. Wisdom is the prin- 
cipal thing, therefore get wisdom, and with all 
thy getting, get understanding.” 

Now, I cannot but hope that you have 
learned a little from the trumpery bag of Old 
Humphrey. 

It may not be very wise in me to let you know 
any of my weaknesses, and perhaps it might 
have been as well to have kept this affair of the 
trumpery bag all to myself, but it cannot be 
helped now; and surely it will be the lesser 
evil for me to be laughed at for my whimsical- 
ities, than that you should lose the benefit of a 
lesson of instruction, At any time that you 
should be passing my way willingly will I 
show you my trumpery bag, on condition that 
you will give over laying up trumpery your- 
selves. 


Insanity.— Within the last dozen years in- 
sanity appears to have been frightfully on the 
increase in France. ‘The number of persons 
affected with the terrible malady amounting in 
1837 to 18,757. The departments in which 
their number was greatest, in 1836, were the 
Seine, which had 3438: the Ille et Vilaine, 
531; the Seine Inferieure, 838; the Rhone, 
396; Maire et Loire, 842; the Meurthe, 641 ; 
the Manche, 613; the Nore, 794; the Mouths 
of the Rhone, 711; the Gironde, 385. The 
department of the upper Alps had only 9 ; that 
of the Upper Pyrenees, 14; the Ardennes, 21; 
the Creuse, 13; the Landes, 22 ; and the East- 
ern Pyrenees, 25. 













will close, 

Like Hor’s bleak rugged mountain, where Aaron’s 
bones repose, 

Oh! may the Sun of Righteousness illume my pilgrim 
way; 

And give that peace, the world cannot, or give, or take 
away. 

Onroun. 
eee 


Quaker Fighting.—Suppose that all the 
treasure which has been wasted by this great 
nation, hunting a few wretched Seminoles 
from the morasses of Florida, had been ex- 
pended in civilizing the race ; in teaching them 
agriculture and the peaceful arts, in distributing 
seeds and implements, in educating the chil- 
dren, in diffusing physical comfort and moral 
and intellectual culture, in elevating the savage 
to the dignity of aman. How different would 
have been the result, both to the nation and to 
the Indians. This would be Quaker fighting, 
and according to our notion, would not only be 
more rational and cheaper, but a vast deal more 
effectual.— Providence Journal. 


Another Zera Colburn.—There is at pre- 
sent attached to the ordnance survey in Ireland, 
a boy of eight years of age, named Alexander 
Gwin, whose natural powers of calculation 
leave the greatest arithmeticians in the back- 
ground. He can, in less than a minute, make 
a return of any quantity of land by giving him 
the surveyor’s chained distance, which the 
most practised arithmetician would take an 
hour to complete. 


Increase of Western Trade.—The amount 
of wheat and flour shipped from Chicago for 
Buffalo in 1840, amounted to 20,000 bushels. 
The amount of wheat and flour shipped from 
Chicago to Buffalo in 1841, amounts to 200,000 
bushels. 


eee 
Anthracite —The anthracite coal regions 


have this year turned out nearly 800,000 tons, 
which is about 100,000 more than the yield of 


last year. 





ce 
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Documents illustrative of the Earl Discip-| *¢ dis 


line and Testimonies of the Society of 
Friends. 
(Continued from page 102.) 


Ata General Meeting of Friends, for managing th 
Public Affairs of Truth throughout the nation, 


THE FRIEND. 


at Devonshire House, London, 29th of 3d month, | transcribing the same. Friends of London 
1672." jhaving made it appear, that for several years 


: P 
It is concluded, agreed, and p-gyer pounds a year upon these general services 


b- aforesaid, (besides that of the service beyond 
4 |£eas,) which do equally concern [Friends] in 
the country, as well as in the city, to bear, es- 
pecially for the future. Wherefore we desire 
you that are concerned in the Quarterly Meet- 


by Friends then present, that for the better 
ordering, managing, and regulating of the pu 
lic affairs of Friends relating to the ‘Truth an 
the service thereof, there be a General Meeting, 
of Friends held at London, once a year, in the) 


week called Whitsun-week, to consist of six 


ast, they have laid out near one hundred 


: to take care that a collection be made ac- 
iends for the city of London, three for the '"8* aa.¢ ; 
rs at Bestel; owe for the town of Colchester, \°°Tdingly in your county, for the intent and 


and one or two from each and every of the 
counties of England and Wales oe 

So far only printed in Book of Epistles. | 
Iai the Quarterly Meetings in London, Bris-| 
tol, Colchester, and all and every the counties 
of England and Wales respectively, at their 
Quarterly Meetings immediately preceding the 
said week called Whitsun-week in every year, 
do take care to nominate and appoint the num- 
ber of Friends aforesaid, to be present at the 
General Meeting aforesaid; there to advise 
about the managing of the public affairs of 
Friends throughout the nation. That the 
Friends so to be chosen for the purpose afore- 
said, be desired to be at London by the Second 





14 , 
day night of the Whitsun-week, so called, in Thomas Gouldney, 


every year at furthest. And upon their arrival 
there, the six Friends for the city of London, | 
together with a competent number of the other, 
Friends of the country, may then examine and 
appoint the time and place for the then meeting 
of the said General Meeting, some time in the 
said week, called Whitsun-week, in every year 
accordingly, until further order be taken therein. 
That as many Friends that labour in the Truth, 
as have freedom thereunto, may be present at 
the said General Meeting: that all others, ex- 
cept such as are nominated, appointed, and 
chosen, be desired to forbear to come to the 
said General Meeting, except such Friends 
as they, when metytogether, shall see meet to 
admit. 

‘That copies hereof be sent to the respective 
Quarterly Meetings throughout England and 
Wales, for their better regulation in the mat- 
ter. 





purpose afore-mentioned ; and sent up, with as 
|much convenient expedition as may be, to the 
jhands of Gerrard Roberts, Gilbert Latye, Ed- 


ward Man, John Nelson, Arthur Cooke, or any 


one of them. 


So not doubting your care herein, for the 


Truth’s sake, desiring that Friends may be 
open-hearted, cheerful, diligent therein, as God 


hath blessed and prospered them; we remain 
your faithful Friends and brethren. 

Signed in the name and by the appointment 
of the said General Meeting, 


George Whitehead, Francis Rogers, 

Alexander Parker, John Crook, 

John Whitehead, William Welch, 
Stephen Crisp. 


Devonshire House, Lundon, 29th of 3d month, 1672. 


Epistle from Friends of the General Meeting 
held in London, the 31st of 3d month, 
1672.* 


Dear Friends and Brethren—From that uni- 
versal love and care which the Lord our God 
hath begotten in us towards one another, his 
church, and people, these things following are 
opened in us by His Holy Spirit, to present 
both unto you, who are called forth in a 
measure of the heavenly gift to labour and 
travel abroad to minister unto others, and unto 
you who are more resident in the several coun- 
ties and meetings, who have a care and over- 
sight committed to you by the Lord, in your 
respective places, counties and meetings, for 
the good order and comfort of the Church. 

First.—To those that are called forth with a 
testimony for God, and those that are endued 


Dear Friends and Brethren—In that uni-| with an heavenly gift for that end—our tender 


| 


| 


versal love, wherein we are mutually concerned | advice and counsel in the Spirit of life and true 
in the service of Truth and one another, do we|love is, that you all wait and dwell in the 
dearly salute you; and therein do signify unto| heavenly life and Spirit of the gospel, wherein 
you, that upoa consideration had, of the public} both true judgment and mercy is; that thereby 
charge relating to Friends and Truth, at a|you all may be made manifest in men’s con- 
General Meeting for the city and country, held/ sciences, and be a good savour to God, both in 
this day at this place, it was found of absolute|life and doctrine: that your conversations, as 
necessity, that a public collection be again made| well as your words, may preach Truth, and 
amongst Friends, in the several counties|shine in your sobriety and holy examples ; and 
throughout England and Wales, for the ma-|so be instrumental in His hands for the conver- 
nagement of Truth’s affairs; particularly for|sion, salvation, comfort, and establishment of 
Friends’ supply who are called into the service|others. And our earnest desire is, that you 
of the Lord beyond seas; and for books that 


— 





* This Epistle seems to be specially addressed to 

* The first part only of this minute is printed, as| Ministers, and those filling the responsible station of 

the introductory article in the volume of the Epistles|overseers of the flock: the duties subsequently as- 

of the Yearly Meeting in London, 8vo. This copy|signed to Elders, probably devolved at this time, on 

is taken from one of the circulars issued on the oc-|the faithful perhaps in both the stations above-men- 
casion. tioned, but more especially on cverseers. 


posed of and given away for the public | all may be so preserved, in diligence and sub- 
service, to the chief rulers and others con-| jection to the power of an endless life, as that 
cerned : as likewise considerable charge hath | none may run on too hastily or forwardly in 
been, and may be, for packets of letters, to- 
' gether with accounts of Friends’ general sufier- 
held ngs, with the charge of recording and often 


any exaltation of spirit, away from the sense 
of the arising of the pure life and testimony: 
nor yet any to quench its arising, motions, or 
testimony, through fear, negligence, doubt- 
ings, secret dispute, or backwardness : but that 
every one may dwell in that living sense, wil- 
linguess and diligence, as tends to youf en- 
largement and growth, and to the increase of 
your gifts and measures in the life. And that 
every one who ministers, may be kept in the 
lowness, in subjection and tenderness of spirit 
to the Lord and his counsel; so that a clear 
and heavenly understanding may be opened 
and increased in them, and so in true meekness 
and humility retained, as that in the Spirit of 
the gospel, they may be enabled gradually to 
demonstrate the Truth, to the opening the un- 
derstandings, and for the conviction of the con- 
sciences of the hearers ; before either they pass 
positive judgment upon Truth’s adversaries, or 
their principles. Also, that the first principles 
of the true light, repentance, and remission of 
sins through the name and power of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, be kept to, held forth, and 
preached to the world, for the preparing their 
hearts for God: and none suddenly to rush 
into, or strive out of God’s counsel to speak 
of, the high mysteries of the gospel, nor cast 
pearls before swine. Neither hastily, or at first 
entrance, out of their own measures and atiain- 
ments, to assert the highest doctrines, as that 
of perfection, or height of attainments, before 
people’s minds are prepared by the secret pow- 
er of God for the first principles or beginnings; 
that they may not be stumbled, nor their minds 
biassed against Truth, by any hasty or un- 
timely asserting matters beyond their measures 
and capacities—that is, without a deliberate 
progress in the work and travail of the gospel : 
and that Christ, his death, blood, and resurrec- 
tion, be reverently spoken of, according to 
Scripture expressions. 

‘That none be forward or hasty in traversing 
the ways and principles of professors ; to pro- 
pose objections, nor to make or raise more in 
preaching, than they clearly answer by the 
plain evidence of the Spirit ; lest any lose their 
matter, entangle themselves, and leave the 
hearers more dark and doubtful than they found 
them. And we warn and charge all concerned, 
both in England, Scotland, and elsewhere, in 
the presence of the living God, to take heed of 
coming too near the disobedient hypocritical 
spirit of contentious professors, to gratify them 
with unsound words and nice distinctions ; 
which tend to darken knowledge, and vail the 
— of the gospel, and to pervert the holy 
Truth. 


Again, when any one in speaking, comes to 
feel both strength of life and matter of ministry 
to be wanting, we advise such not to strive to 
bring forth and enforce words ; but then to be 
still, and wait till life arise to bring forth its 
own testimony : for that is the way to be en- 
larged, and to be further accomplished in the 
work. And not to run over or beyond the 
living sense of the heavenly life, nor into vain 
repetitions, either in preaching e1 praying, 
through striving or eagerness of mind; but to 

eep low and tender, in the true sense and 
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feeling of the holy seed and divine power, |brethren, who have a care-and oversight com-|‘Thomas Curtis, Wm. Brend, Samuel Thorn- 
which gives life and strength. mitted to you in your several places and meet-| ton, William Yardly. 

a — a a all a as ~ young, ings, being set as pillars in the house of our| London, the 31st day of the 3d month, 1672. 
and not thoroughly experienced in the service |(God—if any of you shall at any time come to j > 
and work of the gospel, to keep in their own | see any weakness, want of wien, or mis- Fin hepentien ne teuine mith bis origi 
proper gifts, measures, and orders of the life ; | carriage, either in doctrine or practice, by any | _ nal letters.) 
and out of all striving or straining beyond their| who come abroad to labour or minister among — 
line, to be heard or seen of men: and so to be| you—we tenderly request, and earnestly de- 


kept clear, in the true sense and exercise of| sire, that you would in brotherly love and ten- Concerning Applying the Promises. 


their own proper gifts, out of all mere imita-|derness, speak privately to them, for their good} A short time since, in reading in the works 


tions and formed habits, which are not to edifi- 
cation, 

And every one so keep in the peaceable wis- 
dom and life in your travails, out of all extremes 
and whirlings, which tend to draw out and un- 
setile people's minds. And avoid all imagin- 
ed, unseasonable and untimely prophesyings ; 
which tend not only to stir up persecution, but 
also to the begetting airy and uncertain expec- 
tations, and to the amusing and affrighting 
simple people from receiving the Truth: for 
this practice, God’s wisdom neither leads to, 
nor justifies. And take heed of aggravating 
reflections and forward clashing at persons or 
people, with unseasonably and rashly using 
names of distinctions; which will be resented 
as reproachful to them, and not only stumble 
and prepossess their minds with prejudice, but 
also hinder their convincement: whereas our 
endeavours have been and are, to open men’s 
understandings, and to convince their con- 
sciences, that they may repent. 

Be careful and labour in the peaceable gospel, 
to settle, stay, and establish people’s minds in 
the holy principle of life and light; that they 
may not be puffed up, nor run into hurryings, 
or confusion in their own wills; but that the 
living praises of God may naturally break forth 
in his own life; [that they run not into} any 
singularity to admire or wander after any par- 
ticular man or persons; for this tends to the 
hurt, both of themselves, and [of | some that 
labour amongst them, and hath been hurtful. 
Our labour and travail hath been and still is, to 
preach Christ, as servants for his sake, and to 
gather to Him, and not to ourselves; nor to 
seek popularity, applause, or praise of men, 
nor any self-interest; for if any do, they'll 
fall, and the power of God will work them 
under, and without repentance cast them out. 

And speak not evil one of another, to the 
lessening one another’s reputation, or testimo- 
nies for Truth ; but be tender of one another’s 
testimony, not to weaken it—we exhort you 
in the name and power of God. As also, to 
let no strife, hard thoughts, nor jealousies, lodge 
in any of your minds one against another ; but 
in brotherly love and tenderness, speak pri- 
vately and gently one to another, to remove all 
offences, jealousies, and aggravations whatso- 
ever. And be sure do not judge, nor reflect 
publicly, to the weakening or hindering the 
least gift, or testimony, that is in any one for 
God and his Truth; but where there is a sin- 
cerity and a tenderness, and the least budding 
or breaking forth of life, or heavenly gift, let it 
be nourished, and encouraged, and those that 
are young, watched over and holpen, in the 
tender love of God. Let there be no harsh- 
ness nor severity exercised, to the hurt or pre- 
judice of any; but feel the life and spirit of the 
Lamb through and over all. 

Secondly.—And you, our Friends and 


and preservation ; that they, and the testimony | of that deeply experienced servant of the Lord, 
they have for the Truth, may be preserved, and | Isaac Penington, | was much struck with the 
rightly improved; that none who have a call | following remarks ; and believing that they are 
from God may be discouraged, nor any gift of | calculated to afford encouragement to deeply 
God quenched. And so, all forbear public | exercised minds, who, under new trials are 
judgings and reflections upon such as have a/liable to give way too much to discourage- 
gift given them, and a sincerity in their inten-| ment, when unable to lay hold of the pro- 
tions ; though for a time there may be a want) mises; and with the view of giving them more 
of wisdom in some, in the management thereof, | general circulation, they are submitted for a 
yet do not discourage and wholly crush them | place in the columns of “ The Friend.” 
under, but help them in the love and counsel| ‘The promises of God are great and pre- 
of God. And as much as in you is, stop all | cious, and give to partake of the divine nature 
false, depraving, and hurtful reports, whisper-| those that wait upon the Lord in the faith and 
ings, tattles and backbitings ; and set true judg- obedience of his truth. Now there are estates 
ment over all sowers of strife and discord, we |and conditions to which they do belong ; and 
beseech you, for the Truth’s sake. there are estates and conditions to which they 
And we desire you would be exemplary in| do not belong; and if any one apply any pro- 
your families, and careful in the education of mise to himself, he not being in that estate and 
your children in the holy nurture and fear of|condition to which that promise belongs, he 
the Lord; that thereby it may appear unto the | deceives his soul, and sucks not in the true 
world, that you are of the true seed of Abra-| sweetness and comfort of the promise, but of 
ham; of whom God testified, that He knew | his own imaginary apprehensions concerning 
that he would command his children and/| the promise. 
household, that they should keep the way of} «There is a state of wounding, of judging, 
the Lord, of God's pleading with the soul, because of sin 
And we beseech you for the Truth’s sake, | and transgression. Now he that breaks and 
with the power of God stop all busy, = he alone can bind up and heal; and 








tented spirits (if any ee among you,) from | the Lord is to be waited upon in the way of 
reflecting upon and meddling with the powers, | bis judgments, until he see meet to bind up and 
or those in outward dominion—and all fruitless | heal. Now the Lord heals by the same Spirit 
and power wherewith he wounds ; but it is hard 
to lie under the judgment, to bear the indigna- 
tion of the Lord, and so keep the wound (which 
he makes) open, till he pour in the oil, and 
heal. For there is that near, which will be 
withal: that all among us walk innocently and | offering to heal before the season, and will be 
peaceably with a good conscience before all the | bringing in the promises, and applying pro- 
world ;—for that gives true boldness and con-| mises, otherwise than the Spirit of the Lord 
fidence. intendeth or applyeth them. Now this is dili- 

And all of us seriously to eye and mind the | gently to be watched against, that the hurt of 
supreme Power and over-ruling Hand, which | the soul (judged and wounded by the Spirit of 
commands the seas, and stops the floods, and|the Lord) be not healed slightly, and peace 
stills the winds and storms; and can restrain | spoken to it (and an expectation of hope raised 
the remainder of men’s wrath, and turn them | in it) which is not of the Lord. But this is the 
like waters, as seemeth good in the sight of| right way, even to give up to feel that which 
Him, the Lord our God :—to whose love,| wounds, and to receive the woundings of thy 
oversight, care and protection, we commit you|soul’s friend, and lie low before him in the 
all, with his whole family; desiring that his} wounded state, waiting upon him in the way of 
peace and unity may remain and increase in| his judgments and righteous indignation, till 
and among you, and the multiplying of all| the same that wounded speak peace. For the 
spiritual blessings and refreshments of life unto|same is to speak peace, and not another: “I 
you all, who are of the same mind and spirit| the Lord wound, and I heal ; I kill, and I make 
with us in that eternal truth, love and life ;—) alive. Judgment is mine, and mercy is mine; 
wherein we dearly salute you all. and they both issue from my lips.” (see Isa. 

Our desire is, that copies of this be com-| xii. 1.) So every one that would not be deceived 
municated to Friends and Brethren herein con-| about, nor misapply the promises, wait to feel 
cerned. Your faithful brethren in the Lord, | that in you,. which leads into the condition to 

George Whitehead, Alexander Parker, John| which the promise belongs, and to be led into 
Story, Thomas Salthouse, John Whitehead, | and kept in the condition by it. And then, the 
John Graves, Robert Hodgson, James Parke, | same that leads into the condition, will apply 
Jasper Batt, Thomas Robertson, John Crook, | the promise to him who is in the condition, the 
William Gibson, Stephen Crisp, William] ear being open to him, hearkening to the Lord, 


discourses of that tendence and nature ; which, 
with that old discontented professor's spirit, 
(which is neither valiant in times of suffering, 
nor contented in times of liberty,) are to be 
shunned, rejected and reproved, whenever met 


Smith, James Harrison, Thomas Green,| waiting what he will speak, who speaks peace 











THE FRIEND. 


to his people in his seasons; and having the ear years, and wherein we find, by accounts from 


shut against the voice of the unrighteous-trou- 
bler of the souls of God’s heritage. Yea, he 
that applieth the promises to the soul, (having 
brought it into the state to which they belong,) 


several parts of that continent, he had good ser- 
vice for the Lord, and was very acceptable to 
Friends, and left a good savour behind him, 
both in his ministry and conduct. For indeed 


he also will lead and bring unto the fulfilling of we may say, his grave, solid, weighty beha- 


the promises, even to the receiving of the good 
things promised and waited for; so that the 
soul shall witness the gospel to be a glorious 
state indeed ; a state of life, a state of liberty, a 


viour, adorned his ministry. 

He always travelled in truth’s service with 
the unity and approbation of Friends ; and was 
careful, when abroad, not to make the gospel 


state of power, a state of dominion, a state of|chargeable or burthensome; nor to over-stay 


holiness, a kingdom of righteousness and peace, 
wherein there are everlasting mansions and 


the time of his service. And, when at home, 
was industrious and careful in business ; where- 


dwelling places in Christ Jesus, for the seed of|in the Lord prospered his undertakings, and 


the righteous for evermore. ‘The Lord God of 
everlasting mercy, life, powers and rich good- 
ness, cause the light of his own holy spirit to 
shine into your hearts, guide you thereby into, 
and in the true way, even in the pure living 
path, (which was and is but one forever) that 
ye may come into the true possession, and full 
enjoyment, and infallible witnessing of these 
things. 
_ 


The Testimony from the Monthly Meeting 
of Edenderry f Ireland, concerning Mon- 
go Bewley. 


A testimony lives in our hearts, to the me- 


enabled him, not only to provide plentifully for 
his family, but also to do good in his neigh- 
bourhood, and gain esteem by his conscientious 
and upright dealings in commerce and con- 
verse. ‘Thus he preached well at home divers 
ways. He was careful to train up his children 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord ; and 
was of good service in visiting the families of 
Friends, wherein he was often drawn forth in 
great love, particularly to the youth, to exhort 
and encourage them “ to make choice of that 
good part, which would be an everlasting por- 
tion to them who retain it to the end.” 

He was helpful to Friends in this nation, in 
the discipline of the church ; for which service 


mory of this faithful elder and minister of| he was well qualified, and furnished with a 


Christ, his removal being a great loss to the 
church in general, and to us in particular ; 
having devoted himself to the service of Christ 
our Lord, leaving all for his sake when called 
thereto, and freely giving up himself to spend 
and be spent for the promotion of piety in the 
earth. 

He was son of Thomas and Margaret Bew- 
ley, of Woodhall’in Cumberland ; born the 3d 
of the fourth month, 1677. He was favoured 


good understanding and sound judgment, being 
also zealous for good order, the peace of the 
church, and maintaining the testimony of truth, 
against wrong things and undue liberty; having 
often a word of advice and counsel, pertinent 
and suitable to the matter, in the authority of 
truth, to deliver in those meetings; wherein 
he seemed in his elder years, to be somewhat 
of an awe and check on forward spirits, but 
an encourager of that which was of the right 


in his young years with a tender visitation of | birth. 


the love of God: and so great became his con- 
cern to get out to week-day meetings, that we 
find, among his papers, one which was writ- 
ten by him, in the time of his apprenticeship 
to his master; earnestly requesting, ‘* Either 
to know his work, that he might make prepa- 
ration against the meeting-time, or be allowed 
to pay, for the time, after his apprenticeship ex- 
ired.”’ 

, He came over into this nation, and settled 
within the compass of this meeting ; and as he 
farther grew in the saving knowledge of the 
truth, he received a dispensation of the gospel, 
not long after his coming hither, whereof he 
became a living and powerful minister; being 
made instromental to the exaltation of the tes- 
timony of truth, the honour of his great Lord, 
the edification of his church and heritage, the 
tendering of the spirits of the honest-hearted ; 
and many times, with consolating sweetness, 
to the reviving and healing the afflicted and 
wounded in spirit. 

He was yo in attending meetings for 
worship and discipline, at home and abroad ; 
and concerned, that others might be so too; 
often lamenting the lukewarmness of such as 
could neglect this duty, and that declined a due 
attendance of week-day meetings. 

He several times crossed the sea, to visit 
Friends ‘in England, Scotland and Wales ; 
once to Holland, and once to America; in 
which latter journey he was abroad about two 


He was of a noble mind and cheerful dispo 
sition; pleasant and edifying in conversation ; 
liberal and open-hearted to Friends and others ; 
a tender sympathizer with the afflicted, the 
widows and fatherless; a nursing father to 
young travellers.in the way to Sion; yet not 
hasty to lay hands on those ** who were more 
in show than substance,” being endued in a 
good degree with the spirit of discerning. He 
was a man of integrity and firmness, like a 
fixed pillar; deliberate and careful in formin 
a judgment of things that concerned the g 
of the Society, and not apt to be tossed to and 
fro, or easily turned aside therein; and yet we 
have particularly to remark, that he was an 
humble-minded man, often signifying his own 
fears respecting himself, and his earnest desire, 
‘* that he might hold out to the end; and that 
he might not die, or decay, as to the truth, in 
old age.” And we have no doubt of his de- 
sire being answered, for his candle burnt bright 
to the last; being very sweet and lively in his 
testimony in our week-day meeting, the day 
before he took his last illness, which held not 
quite three days, wherein he departed quietly 
out of this life, and, we doubt not, is entered 
into the habitation of the righteous, there to 
sing high praises to the Lord God and the 
Lamb, who is worthy for ever. 

He departed this life the 3d of the third 
month, 1747, and was buried in Friends’ Bu- 
tying Ground near Edenderry, accompanied 





lll 


both by his neighbours and friends, from many 
parts of Leinster province, the 6th of the said 
month. In the seventieth year of his age, 
having been a minister about forty years.— 
From Collections of Testimonies, London, 
printed 1760. 


Evening View of Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple.—It is impossible to conceive a spectacle of 
greater natural or moral sublimity than the 
Saviour seated on the slope of the Mount of 
Olives, and thus looking down, almost for the 
last time, on the whole ‘Temple and city of 
Jerusalem, crowded as it then was with near 
three millions of worshippers. 

It was evening ; and the whole irregular out- 
line of the city, rising from the deep glens that 
encircled it on all sides, might be distinetly 
traced. The sun, the significant emblem of the 
great Fountain of moral light, to which Jesus 
and his faith had been perpetually compared, 
may be imagined sinking behind the western 
hills, while its last rays might linger on the 
broad and massy fortifications on Mount Sion, 
on the stately palace of Herod, on the square 
‘Tower, the Antonia, at the corner of the ‘l'em- 
ple, fretted all over with golden spikes, which 
glittered like fire; while below, the colonnades 
and lofty gates would cast their broad shadows 
over the courts and afford that striking contrast 
between vast masses of gloom and gleams of 
the richest light, which only an evening scene 
like the present can display. Nor, indeed 
(even without the sacred and solemn associa- 
tions connected with the holy city) would it be 
easy to conceive any natural situation in the 
world of more impressive grandeur, or likely to 
be seen to greater advan under the influ- 
ence of such accessaries, than that of Jerusa- 
lem, seated as it was, upon hills of irregular 
height, intersected by bold ravines, and hemmed 
in on almost all sides by still loftier mountains, 
and itself formed, in its most conspicuous parts, 
of gorgeous aer of Eastern architecture, in 
all its lightness, luxuriance, and variety. ‘The 
effect might have been heightened by the rising 
of the slow volumes of smoke from the evening 
sacrifices, while even at the distance of the 
slope of Mount Olivet, the silence may have 
been faintly broken by the hymns of the wor- 
shippers.— Milman’s History of Christianity. 


— 

Exports of Domestic Produce to Great Bri- 
tain and Colonies from the U. States, in 
1840 :— 





England, - . - $51,951,778 
Scotland, - - - 2,022,636 
Ireland, - - - 217,762 
Gibraltar and Malta, - - 657,954 
British Guiana, - - 118,896 
British East Indies, - - 280,404 
British West Indies, - 2,907,584 
Cape of Good Hope, - - 38,814 
Mauritius, - - 8,329 
Australia, - . - 84,848 
British American Colonies, 5,896,966 
Honduras, - - - 132,096 

$64,315,057 


Exports of Domestic produce 


to other parts of the world, $49,586,577 


Grand Total, $113,895,634 
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It would be well for those of our citizens who 
are su hasty for a war, to take a view of our 
commerce as above stated, taken from official 
documents. After slaughtering hundreds and 
thousands, and spending heaps of treasure, we 
might begin to think that it would have been 
as well to have settled it by treaty.—N. FY. 
Express. 


Economy is a just mean; parsimony is an 
odious, selfish and ridiculous extreme. The 
economist saves that he may not want; the par- 
simonious man wants that he may save. The 


one guards against a possible evil; thé other | 


inflicts that evil upon himself and others, though 
he possesses the means of warding it off; and 
locks those means up to moulder and lie: use- 
less, which properly applied, would both in- 
crease themselves and provide him with neces- 
saries and comforts. 


ere mes 
For “ The Friend.” 


NEW-YEAR’S EXHORTATION. 
Aa the years that so swiftly roll on to their goal, 
Are all seal’d as they pass, with the works we have | 
done ; 
Let us wisely improve for the good of the svul, 
All the hours that are granted us, well, as they run. 


Let it not be e’er said, that we slothfu) have been ; 
Nor our Master regarded as hard and austere ; 
Not employing the talents, He gave us, to win 
For the soul, a rich prize, by the close of the year. 


But remember, the servant, who hid his Lord’s pound 
That he safely might get without loss, all his own, 

No reward e’er obtain'd, nor a blessing e’er found ; 
But to outer and palpable darkness was thrown. 


May it be, by the mercy of Him, who bestows 
All the blessings abundantly shower’d on man, 
That the time now for such, may not draw to a close ; 
But a year be allow’d yet, to do what they can: 


That with diligence Joubled, they yet may redeem, 
Py the aid of unmerited grace, not withdrawn, 

The lost time and hid talents, and learn to esteem 
The light shining in darkness, until the day dawn 


And the day-star arise in their hearts, with his beams 
Of pure light, and pure love, to enliven and save 
The lost soul, and refresh with Siloah’s pure streams, 

The sick spirit that pines on the verge of the grave. 


And let those, who through mercy, have made some 
advance 
In the path-way to Zion, still onward proceed ; 
And rely, that their Guide will not leave them to 
ance ; 
But, will always at hand be, to help, when in need. 


When temptations within, and assaults from without 
In great fury, seem bent on devouring your life ; 
Then, will He, whose good presence encampeth about 
All his followers, come, and sustain you in strife 


With the spirit of evil, and victory give; 
That the soul may be cheer’d, with new strength to 


pursue 
The 7 way to the place, where redeem’d spirits 
“lj 
With their God, with their Saviour, in happiness 


true. 


12 mo, 25th, 1841. 


THE FRIEND. 
FIRST MONTH, 1, 1842. 
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There are many indications that in Europe 
as well as in America, the subject of the aboli- 
tion of capital punishments is increasingly be- 
coming an object of deep interest with the pub- 





THE FRIEND. 


lic at large. It would be matter of regret, 
indeed, if Pennsylvania, which, it may be said, 
led the way in the generous enterprise of 
meliorating the sanguinary system, that hateful 
relic of abarbarous age, should, after all, fall 
into the rear of other states in the race of en- 
lightened reform. The following editorial re- 
marks, from the Philadelphia Gazette of 29th 
ult., are so sound and so pertinent to the case, 
that we are induced to assist all we can in their 
more general circulation. 


The Punishment of Death Question.—We 
were pleased a few days ago to see in the Penn- 
sylvanian, a candid and sensible article on this 
subject, and we have also been gratified by ob- 
serving in several of the country journals dis- 
cussions and opinions that show the healthy 
state of pnblic sentiment in regard to the atro- 
cious judicial violations of God’s law and of 
reason. A bill to abolish the punishment of 
death, in the Vermont legislature, a few weeks 
since, we believe was lost by but two or three 
votes. Inthe New York legislature a strong 
and we hope a successful effort will be made to 
obtain this mitigation of the criminal code, dur- 
ing the coming winter. A convention to con- 
sider the subject will also be held in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Those who contend for the abolition of the 
punishment of death proceed upon facts, and 
the acknowledged principles of human nature. 
They show, beyond all controversy, that the 
alteration in the criminal law which they seek, 
has, in every country where it has been tried, 
been attended by the happiest consequences. 
They show that the existing law is not enforced, 
that it cannot be enforced while public opinion 
is in its present condition, and thatits not being 
executed leads to the contempt and more fre- 
quent violation of it. ‘Those who oppose the 
repeal of the obnoxious statute demand facts, 
but when undeniable, unanswerable facts are 
given them, they turn a deaf ear to those facts, 
and wrap themselves up in a general theory 
against all ‘* innovation,’ whether justified by 
experience, or not. 

To that kind of persons who are generally 


| the victims of the law, perpetual imprisonment 


and hard labour is a much more terrible punish- 
ment than death. Bentham, in his admirable 
Theory of, Rewards and Punishments, explains 
the fallacy that death as an example leaves the 
most powerful impression, by saying that it is 
an error arising from situation. Generally, 
those who make laws belong to the first classes 
of society, among whom death is looked upon 
as a great evil, and death with infamy as the 
greatest of evils; but these persons discover little 


sagacity in applying the same reasoning to a 
rarely attach any value to a 
miserable existence, who dread want and labour 


class of men who 


more than death, and who by habitual degrada- 
tion are rendered insensible to the disgrace of a 
death by violence. 

But the most strong reason, or the one which 
we suppose will be the most influential in this 


country, arises from the lax administration of 


the law. The penalty of death, when not au- 
thorized and enfore public opinion, tends 
to multiply the crimes for which it is inflicted, 
from the _ of impunity—a greater punish- 
ment in such cases is less effective than an in- 

























‘ferior one. In Pennsylvania, and in the north- 
ern states generally, it is not to be denied that 
thepublic sentiment is decidedly and unyielding- 
ly against the brutal law. ‘There are many con- 
siderations the Pennsylvanian remarks, which 
induce this sentiment. Among them are “ the 
revolting nature of the punishment itself—the 
want of absolute certainty in the proof in most 
eases of murder, coupled with the fact that 
there has been more than one conviction where 
the alleged murdered person was afterwards 
discovered to be alive, and some probably, 
where though murder had been actually com- 
mitted, another person than the condemned was 
afterwards ascertained to be the murderer—the 
uncertainty in most cases how far the guilty 
person laboured under the influence of mental 
derangement—the difficulty of inducing jurors 
to convict, where real guilt exists, in conse- 
quence of feelings of compassion and of repug- 
nance to the nature of the punishment—the 
strong inducement to solicit and to grant par- 
dons, arising from the like considerations—and 
finally, the belief, which seems sustained by 
experiment, that crime is increased by capital 
punishment, and would be diminished by its 
abrogation.” 

The way in which a severe punishment, or 
one which is not sustained by public sentiment, 
becomes less effective than a lighter punish- 
ment, is easily made apparent. ‘I'he first effect 
of the punishment of death, in the present con- 
dition of public opinion, is to relax the strict- 
ness of criminal proceedings ; the second effect 
is to encourage three pernicious principles: 1, 
perjury, which seems to become meritorious, 
when the object is humanity ; 2, contempt of 
the laws, when it is notorious that they are no 
longer executed ; and 3, a discretionary power 
in passing sentence and granting pardons—a 
necessary palliation of an obnoxious system, 
but one that is frequently abused, especially in 
this country, and at all times pregnant with 
danger. Every reader of ordinary intelligence 
must understand the force of this argument; all 
our public journals, for years, have been filled 
with confirmative sentences. 


The portion inserted to-day of the documents 
illustrative of the Early Discipline and Testi- 
monies, &c., particularly that entitled ‘+ Epistle 
from Friends of the General Meeting held in 
London, 31st of Third month, 1672,’ we would 
invite attention to, pervaded, as we think it will 
be acknowledged to be, with the unction of 
deep, matured, apostolic wisdom. 


The annual meeting of ‘* The Philadelphia 
Association of Friends for the Instruction of 
Poor Children,”’ will be held at 7 o’clock, on 
Second day evening, the 3d of First month, 
1842, at the usual place. 

Josgru Krre, Clerk. 


BLACKSMITH WANTED.—A Black- 
smith can hear of a desirable situation, by 
applying at the office of *‘ The Friend.” 


Diep, at his residence in Frederick county, Va., on 
the 16th of Eleventh mo. last, Lewis Neiix, a member 
of Hopewell Meeting, in the 95th year of his age. 
Although he laboured under much bodily infirmity for 
several years, his mind was preserved clear, and with 
much patience and ee awaited the appointed 
time, until his change should come. 





